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The Problems raised by the War. 

BY HON. GEORGE S. BOUTWELL. 

Address before the Twentieth Century Club, Boston, October 8. 
Our estimate of the importance of passing events is 
often erroneous; and, therefore, it cannot be assumed 
with full confidence, that the evil consequences, which 
some of us apprehend from the policy of insular, terri- 
torial expansion, will be realized by the country either in 
the near or the distant future. The remarks, however, 
that I am to submit to you all proceed upon the opinion, 
which I entertain, that evil consequences of the most seri- 
ous character are not only probable, but that they are 
inevitable, as incidents of the policy on which the coun- 
try is entering. 

It is known to some of my friends that I was opposed 
to the war with Spain. I was not a believer in the neces- 
sity, or the wisdom or the justice of the undertaking. . . 

We may assume, what is not impossible, that the coun- 
try will retain all the islands and clusters of islands on 
which our flag has been set up. However that may be, 
some acquisitions are certain, and therefore new questions 
of government are before us. The questions — the inevi- 
table questions— are these : Shall we treat the people 
and territories that we may acquire as prospective states, 
or shall we deal with them as perpetual colonies? These 
questions, and questions and topics incidental to these, I 
propose now to consider. 

First of all I am to discuss a public policy which is sug- 
gested by advocates of the scheme of insular expansion 
of territory, and it is also forced into view by the course 
of events. 

AEE WE TO ENSLAVE COMMUNITIES? 

We are assured by some of the advocates of annexation 
that the outlying islands of Cuba, Porto Rico, the Philip- 
pines, and Hawaii, when acquired and appropriated, are 
never to become states of the American Union. Thus 
we are invited by advocates of what is called a policy of 
expansion to enter into political arrangements with bod- 
ies of men to be counted by millions on millions, of 
other races, of other languages, of other religions, of 
other habits of life and industry, who are never, never to 
be permitted to govern themselves, or to aid in governing 
others. This, this is to be an outcome of the civil war, 
which cost a half-million lives and thousands of mill- 
ions of dollars, and which for a time we thought — vainly 
thought, it may now appear — had not only anticipated a 
race, but had moved the world many steps on towards a 
higher civilization and to purer views of personal rights 
and of public justice. 

By what authority, or by what example,or by what teach- 
ing may this country find justification for the seizure and 
appropriation to its jurisdiction of vast populations — alien 
populations — equal in numbers to the combined millions 
of the states of New York and New England, and upon 
the avowed purpose of denying to them and to their 
descendants forever the accustomed rights of American 
citizenship ? In what American precedent can this govern- 
ment find shelter for the doctrine that it may seize com- 
munities, exercise jurisdiction over territories and deny 
to the inhabitants the right — I do not say the privilege — 
I say the right of self-government ? On the contrary, I 
maintain that every person over whom the jurisdiction of 
the United States is thrown should see before him the 



prospect— the certain prospect — of citizenship in the 
United States and in a state which shall include and pro- 
tect his own home, and give promise that the homes of his 
descendants will be protected through all coming time. 
Whenever an opportunity is offered for an increase of 
population by an extension of territory, this question 
should be considered and answered affirmatively, or the 
opportunity should be rejected: Are the inhabitants 
adapted to citizenship and statehood in the American 
Union? Put this question to those who advocated the 
annexation of Hawaii. What will President McKinley 
answer? What answer can Senator Hoar make? What 
is the answer of Senators, North, South, East and West? 
Will anyone give an affirmative answer? What will be 
the answer in regard to Cuba, which has a population far 
in excess of the population in any one of twenty states 
of the Union that may be named? What will be the 
answer in regard to the Philippines, which have a popu- 
lation equal to the combined populations of the great 
states of New York and Pennsylvania? Are the inhabi- 
tants of Cuba and the Philippines to be brought under the 
control of the United States, and kept in a condition of 
vassalage? Having abolished one form of slavery, are 
we to create another form of slavery ? Having emanci- 
pated individuals, are we to enslave communities? 

Do we say that we can govern Hawaii, Cuba and the 
Philippines better than the inhabitants of these islands 
can govern themselves? That was the claim of the slave- 
holder in 1860. It is the claim that we trampled under 
our feet by the 14th and 15th amendments to the consti- 
tution. 

First of all and always, as one citizen, I have advised 
and protested against the acquisition of these distant is- 
lands and against any and every form of jurisdiction over 
their alien, incompatible, incapable populations ; but more 
than all I now protest against the assembling of these 
waifs of the ocean upon our borders, and then subjecting 
them to a condition of vassalage, which we shall attempt 
to conceal in some form of euphemistic phraseology. Let 
us be consistent in our form of government, if we cannot 
be wise in fact. If we are to take the islands of the sea 
by force, or to receive them as free gifts, let us observe 
the forms of personal rights and the privileges of citi- 
zenship in states of the American Union to which we and 
our ancestors have been accustomed. 

ANCIENT PRINCIPLES OF THE REPUBLIC SHOULD BE 
RESPECTED. 

If we are compelled to choose between vassal popula- 
tions to be now counted by millions, and at the end of 
the twentieth century to be counted by tens of millions, or 
the endowment of the sovereignty of statehood upon ig- 
norant, incapable, dangerous communities and tribes who 
know nothing of the great work and responsible duties of 
self-government, let us at least preserve the forms of the 
republic even if it3 principles must perish. 

If these millions of denizens of distant lands are to be 
brought within the jurisdiction of the republic, let us pay due 
respect to the ancient principles of the republic. Slavery 
and despotism are connected, and forever and inseparably 
must they be connected. When we create a vassal popu- 
lation within the republic, the republic becomes a despot- 
ism. 

When, in the same country, we have provided for a 
governing class and a subordinate class, we have estab- 
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lished an oligarchy, whatever may be the difference in 
numbers of the two classes. Such is Hawaii to-day, and 
such it has been for now five years and more, since the 
eventful moment, already fruitful in consequences of 
evil, when President Harrison, without authority of law, 
set up the flag of the republic in a foreign land where he 
himself had no right to set his foot. 

Thus he aided, encouraged, indeed, thus and by such 
means he called into existence the little oligarchy, digni- 
fied now as a government over which we assume jurisdic- 
tion by an arrangement with less than one-tenth of the 
inhabitants, and they for the larger part foreigners, or 
the immediate descendants of foreigners, and upon the 
understanding, apparently, that the inhabitants as a 
body are never to become American citizens in a consti- 
tutional sense. It will be well for those who maintained 
this doctrine to examine the 14th amendment of the con- 
stitution, by force of which all the descendants of 
Chinese, Japanese and Mongolians or every other nation- 
ality born within our jurisdiction will be citizens of the 
United States. Thus in less than three generations these 
millions of other races and languages in Hawaii, Cuba 
and the Philippines, will be transformed into American 
citizens. It will also be wise for them to consider the 
authorities now existing, from the reading of which it 
may appear that all the permanent residents of Hawaii 
are now citizens of the United States by virtue of the 
act of annexation. Annexation, in whatever form it may 
be made, means citizenship for the inhabitants of the 
countries annexed. 

SHALL WE HAVE TWO CLASSES OF CITIZENS? 

Are we to have two classes of American citizens — 
some of a governing class and some of a subordinate 
class? Whenever this change shall have been accom- 
plished, we shall have admitted the imperfectness of the 
form of government which our ancestors set up, and we 
shall have paid a fatal and humiliating tribute to the 
supremacy of the aristocratic and monarchical govern- 
ments of the world. 

The time has come when those who maintain the doc- 
trine of expansion and sovereignty, and advocate the con- 
sequent public policy of which I have spoken, should put 
aside the teachings of Washington and disregard avow- 
edly the example of the fathers of the republic. 

ALLIANCE WITH ENGLAND A DOUBLE HUMILIATION. 

Already alarmed by the actual results of their departure 
from those teachings, and apprehensive of other evil 
consequences, they turn to England for succor and sup- 
port. If an alliance with England has become a necessity 
then is America doubly humiliated — humiliated by the 
adoption of a policy which has created an apparent neces- 
sity for an alliance with a foreign country, and humiliated 
by the suggestion of an alliance with England, the coun- 
try which of all others should be to us what the Declara- 
tion of Independence made England, and the people of 
England — "Enemies in war, in peace friends." Any 
arrangement with England, whether for mutual support 
or for common plunder, must become an entangling alli- 
ance, not less fruitful of evil than the alliance of 1778 
between France and the United States. 

If we are to enter upon an extra or an ultra continen- 
tal policy, let us not present ourselves to the world as 
subservient imitators of England, nor as dependents upon 
her superior power. Let us stand and speak and act for 



America and for America only. Any alliance with any 
nation contemplates undertakings, which, upon our own 
estimate of ourselves, are beyond our capacity. What 
must be the nature, the character of those undertakings? 
Did the contest with Spain grow in the brief space of 
seventy days to such proportions that the advocates of 
expansion and sovereignty were alarmed lest the country 
should prove to be incapable of its solution either by 
arms or by diplomacy? Or are we to co-operate with 
England in the division of the Chinese empire and the 
redistribution of the islands of the Eastern Pacific ocean ? 
Is tbere no Monroe Doctrine for any nation but the 
United States? 

And who so blind as not to see that an alliance with 
England for any purpose in the East means hostility 
with Russia, and with a probability approaching certain- 
ty, it means hostilities with Germany, France and Japan ? 
Indeed, any alliance between England and the United 
States, however formal and indefinite it may appear in 
the phraseology used, must awaken the suspicions and 
excite the jealousies of the nations of the globe around. 
But if we are to form an alliance, whether for protection 
or for conquest, Jet our arrangements be made with a 
growing power rather than a decaying power. 

Prophecies as prophecies are vain, but public action must 
always rest upon the probabilities of national public life. 
Counting national life by centuries, and viewing England 
and Russia as they appear to-day, which is to increase 
and which is to decrease with the progress of time ? 

ALLIANCES MEAN WAR, NOT PEACE. 

But, more than all things else, why, why should we, a 
young nation, already great and powerful, with capaci- 
ties equal to any exigency that is within the scope of any 
reasonable probability, why should we form an alliance 
with Japan, Russia or England ? Any alliance or arrange- 
ment, by whatever name called, implies an obligation to 
act or not to act upon the judgment of another. Thus 
should we limit our power, thus should we, in some de- 
gree, become the servant of another, placing ourselves, 
voluntarily, under a qualified protectorate. After an 
experience of a century and a quarter of established, 
recognized and prosperous independence, are we to be 
tempted into an alliance with any nation for purposes 
either of peace or of war ? But alliances are for war, 
and not for peace. Read the treaty of 1778 with France 
and note the consequences that followed. Read the his- 
tory of the alliance which resulted in the Crimean war. 
Except for the alliance that war would have been impos- 
sible. Neither of the allied parties would have entered 
upon the contest unaided. The alliance made the war 
possible. Again, I say, alliances are formed for war, 
and not for peace. 

But why does England now turn to us, and why do her 
statesmen now speak approvingly of an alliance with the 
United States? We are told that we are of the same 
race, that we speak the same language, that the same 
blood runs in all our veins, that we are all and alike the 
worshipers of Shakespeare and the admirers of the great 
lights of English literature. Have we not been this and 
these for two and a half centuries, and, since we dis- 
appeared as colonies, has Great Britain ever, until now, 
sought for any closer tie than the tie formed by a common 
treaty of peace and friendship? Have not the war with 
Spain and the occupation of Manila bay stimulated, if 
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those events have not caused, the sentiment in England 
in favor of an alliance with the United States ? If our 
possession of the Philippines shall become permanent, 
we are thenceforth to participate in the affairs of the 
Pacific, and in the adjustment of those affairs our friend- 
ship and an alliance with us may be important to England. 
Her adversary, her natural enemy in the East is Russia, 
and an important point will have been gained by England 
if a feeling of antagonism between the United States 
and Russia can be substituted for our long-continued and 
unbroken friendship. 

Whichever way we turn for an alliance we are to create 
enemies. That the nations of the world may be our 
friends our treatment of them must be just and equal to 
all alike. An alliance with any one invites and provokes 
the hostility of all others. 

BRITISH COLONIAL FORMS OF GOVERNMENT ON-AMERICAN. 

The suggestion has been made that we may govern 
outlying possessions as England governs her colonies, 
whom she admits to no considerable self-government. 
That is the phrase of Senator Hoar as he has been re- 
ported. He may have said " whom she admits to no in- 
considerable self-government." England has two or 
more systems of civil government for the provinces and 
countries that are under her rule. It cannot be said that 
any system of self-government exists in British India, 
and I assume that we are not referred to British India 
for our American policy. On the other hand, Canada 
may be quoted as a colony in which people manage their 
own affairs with but little interference from the home 
government. The difficulties that have arisen in the 
management of foreign affairs in which the Canadas have 
had a direct interest, justify the opinion that our govern- 
ment would be greatly embarrassed if similar colonial 
arrangements should be established between the United 
States and Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines. 
It is manifest that the interest of those islands, in foreign 
affairs, especially in matters of trade, would not corre- 
spond to the interests of the United States. 

There are degrees of subordination, but in Canada and 
in Australia, as in India, the inhabitants are subordinated 
to a government in which they are not represented. All 
these forms of government are un-American. To us they 
are alien institutions. Their acceptance by us is an 
admission that our form of government is incapable of 
indefinite extension, and it is a verdict of wrong-doing 
against our ancestors who carried on a seven years' war 
in support of the doctrine that there can be no taxation 
without representation. 

There are limits to any system of self-government. 
There must be some preparatory training on the part of 
the peoples. A government organized as is our govern- 
ment may receive and assimilate foreign elements from 
time to time, but in what quantities none can foresay. 
Although I have objected to the acquisition of Hawaii, 
Cuba, Porto Rico and the Philippines, I yet maintain that 
they should be treated as we have treated the peoples and 
territories acquired of France, Spain, Mexico and Russia. 
First of all, the inhabitants so acquired should be recog- 
nized as citizens of the United States ; next, territorial 
governments should be set up, and upon the understand- 
ing that there may come a time, and that there will come 
a time, when from the presence of numbers and of other 
favoring conditions, they will be admitted as states into 



the American Union. I am of opinion that this policy, 
however hazardous it may appear, is a less dangerous 
policy than any form of political subordination which can 
be devised. 

This view of duty and of public policy should have led 
to conservative action upon measures touching the juris- 
diction of the country. 

WISDOM OF THE POLICY OF SELF-GOVERNMENT. 

Time and experience have not lessened my confidence 
in the disposition of mankind to make advances in the 
principles and agencies of self-government. 

In the year 1796, in his historical speech on the Jay 
treaty, Fisher Ames made this startling declaration, 
which, in a half century was transformed into a prophecy 
by the events in Van Diemen's Land : " If there could 
be a resurrection from the foot of the gallows," said Mr. 
Ames, " if the victims of justice could live again, collect 
together and form a society, they would, however loath, 
soon find themselves obliged to make justice — that justice 
under which they fell — the fundamental law of their 
state." 

I regret to observe that there are statesmen, some of 
whom had a part in the work of reconstructing the gov- 
ernment at the close of the civil war, who now question 
the wisdom of the 15th amendment of the constitution, 
by which the right to vote was guaranteed to the freed- 
men of the country. I do not share their doubts. On 
the other hand, I think that time and experience have 
demonstrated the wisdom of the policy then adopted. 
The freedmen of the South have made great advances 
in political knowledge of the business of government, 
and the white people have made signal progress in the 
recognition of the equality of all men before the law. 
The evidence is seen in the fact that the votes of negroes 
are received and counted in one-half of the old slave 
states, and that perceptible gains have been made in the 
other half. 

Overmuch reliance, however, must not be placed upon 
this experience when we contemplate the extension of the 
suffrage to the million and a half of untrained inhabi- 
tants of Cuba, or to the extension of the suffrage to the 
eight or ten million in the Philippines, many of whom are 
yet in a condition of savagism. The negro of the South 
had had some training in political affairs. He had at- 
tended political meetings in towns and villages, and he 
had been a listener to conversations and debates in com- 
munities where political action was the leading topic of 
thought and discussion. 

Our success with the- negro, whatever may be the de- 
gree attained, does not justify the experiment with untu- 
tored populations concerning whom no obligation was 
upon us. 

The negro was a resident of the United States. He 
had no abiding place elsewhere. He could not be expa- 
triated. We had only one alternative : His elevation to 
citizenship and a practical recognition of the doctrine of 
political equality, on the one hand, or the establishment 
of a race aristocracy on the other. 

If our political ideas and institutions are of a superior 
sort, the superiority is due to centuries of training in 
England and in the United States, and of such train- 
ing all the Asiatic races are signally deficient. In Europe 
and America the Latin races are engaged even now in an 
uncertain struggle for the maintenance of institutions 
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framed on the model of our declaration of independence. 

HOW THE THREATENING EVILS MAY BE MOST AVOIDED. 

The great error, the error from whose sad consequen- 
ces there is no certain way of escape, has been committed 
already in the extension of our jurisdiction over the is- 
lands of the sea and over the races that occupy them. 
The question before us is this : By what policy can the 
more serious of the probable or possible evils be avoid- 
ed? 

First of all, let us abide by and maintain the principles 
on which our government was framed. This, I say, 
should be done without regard to any ulterior consider- 
ation. Some of the requisites are these : (1) Citizenship, 
universal and co-extensive with the jurisdiction of the 
country. (2) Local self-government, and upon the basis 
of ultimate admission into the United States. (3) Free- 
dom to travel, to labor and to engage in business in any 
part of the country. 

These conditions imply the early abandonment of mili- 
tary government, a form of government always hostile to 
republican institutions. 

Next, neither the successful revolutionists in Hawaii, 
nor the revolting insurgents in Cuba and the Philippines, 
should be recognized by us. Nor should the Catholic 
church or any other church be consulted by our authorities, 
or heeded in the conduct of public affairs. The churches 
will be protected in their rights of property and in free- 
dom of worship undisturbed. Nothing more ought they 
to ask ; nothing more should they secure. Finally, the 
nation should provide for a system of public instruction 
in which the English language should be taught as the 
language of the country. 

As the limitations and exactions are fundamental in 
our scheme of government, they should be enforced and 
accepted as the basis of the organizations out of which 
states are to be formed. 

I do not trouble myself with a conjecture as to the 
time that may be required for the transformation of these 
untutored millions into capable and trustworthy Ameri- 
can citizens. I say only this : Give to any people an 
opportunity to govern themselves, and out of their 
experience they will gain in capacity for self-government. 
In thought, I quote again the prophecy of Fisher Ames. 

DIFFICULTIES CERTAIN TO ARISE. 

Nor do I delay you with an enumeration of the difficul- 
ties, possible or probable, that are to be encountered in 
the exercise of jurisdiction, over the territories and peo- 
ples that we are acquiring. Outside of the possible or 
probable difficulties, there are difficulties which we can 
foresee : difficulties that are certain to arise, and which 
are uncertain only as to their magnitude, cost and dura- 
tion. Standing armies, quartered in distant regions, and 
under the control of military chieftains or civil governors, 
corresponding in their functions to the provincial pretors 
of ancient Rome ; a navy capable of defending these re- 
mote and disconnected possessions against the most 
powerful of the nations of the earth, or otherwise to be 
preserved by humiliating alliances, destined at some time 
to be sundered violently ; and all to be supported by an 
all-pervading and burdensome system of taxation upon 
the inhabitants and industries of the United States. 

INHABITANCY ESSENTIAL TO SUCCESS IN COLONIZATION. 

I pass on now to one serious aspect of this most serious 



condition of affairs which, as far as I have observed, has 
not been considered by anyone in a public way, unless 
Mr. Bryce may have taken a similar view in an article 
which I have not read nor seen. Seneca said of the 
Romans, " Wherever the Roman conquers he inhabits." 
Inhabitancy is the essential condition to success in the 
work of colonizing new regions. England may be cited 
as an example to those who urge us to take up the role 
that England may soon be compelled to lay down. I do 
not speak of political relations — they may be broken — 
but England will live in Canada and Australia, for Can- 
ada and Australia are inhabited by Englishmen. But 
what of Egypt and India? Whenever the political pow- 
er of England shall be withdrawn from Egypt, the Egypt 
of former days will reappear. England has sent officers, 
rulers and administrators of various sorts to India, but 
the English emigrant, who went forth in search of a home 
for himself and his family, is not to be found in India. 

England's rule of a century in India has not changed 
essentially the habits and customs of the people, nor 
wrought the overthrow of their ancient religion. Eng- 
land has conquered India, but she has not inhabited India, 
and her influence will disappear when her dominion as a 
ruler passes away. The English church is not an ac- 
cepted religion by more than a very small minority of the 
inhabitants of India, and the political institutions of 
England will disappear with the withdrawal of political 
and military power. 

The accessible parts of India are within the tropics. 
These parts are occupied to some extent, and for tempo- 
rary purposes, by Englishmen, but they are not inhabited 
by Englishmen. 

The same statement applies to Ceylon and to Jamaica, 
and to the tropical possessions generally. But not thus 
with South Africa. That country has an English popu- 
lation. It is inhabited by Englishmen, and English 
ideas and English institutions will remain whatever may 
be the political fortune of that part of the African conti- 
nent. 

WAR AGAINST CLIMATE. 

Are we to overcome what, to England, has been an 
obstacle for a century ? Can we carry on a successful war 
against climate? 

Mark the experiment of the hundred days' war with 
Spain. Bring before your mind the array of j'oung men 
who went out from our cities, towns and hillsides to do 
service for the country. They were animated by an 
enduring courage, moved by a lofty patriotism, and in 
health and strength they were the select of our vigorous 
population. Bring before your minds the appearance of 
those who return, and contemplate the fate of those who 
do not return ! 

I neither assail nor defend the department of war. 
State your account. Charge against the department 
whatever you please as the consequence of its misdoings 
and its not doing, and there will remain a sum of horrors 
due to climatic conditions that will prevent family emi- 
gration from the United States to Hawaii, Porto Rico, 
Cuba and the Philippines, not for our time only, but for 
all time. A small number of Americans will reside in 
the islands for special purposes and for limited periods. 
The majority rule, however, will continue in the hands of 
the existing populations and be continued for genera- 
tions, in the hands of their descendants. The develop- 
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ment of the human race is obedient to fixed climatic laws . 
There are no great men and no great races in the re- 
gions where the icy hand of winter is never relaxed ; and 
the law of human progress is arrested in the broad zone 
where nature never purifies herself by the influence of 
autumn frosts. 

COLONIAL GOVERNMENT A FORM OF SERVITUDE. 

In the order of events colonial possessions exact a form 
of servitude on the part of the possessor. England is forced 
to accept a degree of subordination to her colonies. 

Consider the long and unwholesome controversy that 
England has carried on with the United States, while we 
have argued and pleaded for the protection of the seals 
of Alaska — animals that, from their human-like appear- 
ance, habits and intelligence, excite our admiration and 
compassion at once — and yet England has subordinated 
its own opinion of what is right and just to the demands 
of Canadian poachers on the Pacific coast. 

Her subordination to Turkey is more exacting and 
more permanent. The Sultan is the head of the Moham- 
medan Church, and it is believed that he has the power, 
as he has the power, to promote rebellion among the Mo- 
hammedan subjects of the British Queen. It is not, then, 
an unreasonable conjecture that Lord Salisbury feared to 
apply force toTurkey for the protection of the Armenians 
in the valley of the Euphrates. Thus are the rulers of col- 
onies brought into subjection to the colonies that they rule. 

The questions to which I invited attention in my open- 
ing have now been considered. 

On these questions and the discussion in which I have 
indulged, I impose two other questions, namely : Is there 
any statesman or taxpayer who can approve of the acqui- 
sition of the islands named, and upon the certain assur- 
ance that one branch or the other of the alternative 
proposition must be accepted by the country? Or is 
there a statesman who can name a third proposition, and 
a proposition different in substance and not in form 
merely, that he will defend before the country ? In the 
presence of accomplished facts the important question is 

this: — WHAT OUGHT NOW TO BE DONE? 

Hawaii is annexed to the United States, and Porto 
Rico is a possession of the United States. Without hesi- 
tation I^say give them territorial governments upon the 
American basis, with the largest opportunity for progress 
and for statehood in the American Union. 

Cuba is not a possession of the United States, and our 
policy in regard to that island should correspond to the 
declaration of Congress. Cuba has been freed from the 
dominion of Spain and upon the understanding that the 
inhabitants of the island are to set up and maintain a 
republican government. If the United States is bound 
to Cuba, the obligation hath this extent only — that the 
inhabitants shall be free from any interference while the 
work of organization is going on. 

This obligation can be kept easily, but it will not be 
accepted and acted upon in good faith by the leaders who 
have carried on the war against Spain. From the first 
their ultimate object has been the annexation of the 
island to the United States. That object they will pursue 
through many years, and with the tenacity that they have 
exhibited in the 30 years of contest with Spain. In the 
contest now before us, the land owners and the political 
leaders of the insurgents of Cuba, transformed into 
ardent friends of the United States, will receive the sup- 



port of a large body of the people of the United States, 
especially in the manufacturing and trading districts of 
the country. Every attempt to frame a popular govern- 
ment will be resisted, and any government that may be 
set up will be denounced as a failure. Aside from politi- 
cal considerations there are, however, three large classes 
of Americans who are interested in adhering to the dec- 
laration of Congress. 

First, the taxpayers, who, in case of the annexation 
of the island, must supply the deficiency in revenue, say 
not less than $60,000,000 a- year, caused by the loss of 
duties on sugar and tobacco brought from Cuba to the 
United States. 

Second, the mass of American laborers, of every grade 
and occupation, who will be forced into competition with the 
millions of underpaid and unclothed workers of the tropics. 

Third, the owners and workers of land whose interest 
in the sugar producing industry is to be destroyed. 

My conclusion, however, must be this: After such a 
survey of the situation as I have been able to make, and 
notwithstanding the declaration of Congress, and not- 
withstanding the many valid objections to the annexation 
of Cuba, I reach the conclusion that there is much reason 
to fear that the project for annexation will have become 
an accomplished fact in the near future. 

SPANISH ISLANDS OF THE PACIFIC SHOULD BE ABANDONED. 

Even more serious are the questions, that must arise 
from our possession of Manila bay and the capture 
of the city of Manila. These acquisitions are, and for 
the moment only, military lodgments made in time 
of war, and they cannot be treated as the conquest of 
the Philippine islands. They constitute standing ground 
for diplomatic debate, or for further military under- 
takings. The conquest of the Spanish islands in the 
Pacific ocean was no part of the purpose of the war, as 
the purpose was declared by us, and the seizure of those 
islands may be treated, wisely and properly, as a means 
of compelling Spain to yield jurisdiction over the island 
of Cuba, which was the one only avowed object of the 
war. Spain has surrendered all jurisdiction over Cuba, 
and thereon the government of the United States may 
with propriety, wisdom and justice, surrender its tem- 
porary possessions and all jurisdiction in the islands 
of the East, and that without controversy, or debate, or 
thought of compensation . 

If we assert a right in those islands on the basis of con- 
quest, then and thenceforward we are, and are to be, 
parties to questions and controversies, not with Spain 
and Aguinaldo only, but with many countries that have 
interests and establishments for business in the islands. 

Consider one question : By our constitution the duties 
levied upon foreign products must be uniform throughout 
the United States. Presumably our system of duties is 
enforced in Hawaii as it is in the city of New York. 
The trade between New York and Honolulu is coastwise 
trade, and duties are not imposed upon American prod- 
ucts. Upon the annexation of the Philippines the trade 
between those islands and other countries will be dimin- 
ished seriously. Will England, France and Germany be 
content while we take into our hands the tr»de of the 
10,000,000 inhabitants of the Philippines? My proposi- 
tions are these : 

First : Give to Hawaii and Porto Rico territorial gov- 
ernments and upon a liberal basis. 
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Second : Insist upon an independent government for 
Cuba, and give no encouragement to the project for an- 
nexation. 

Third : Abandon the Spanish islands of the Pacific with- 
out controversy, debate or negotiations with anyone. 

To some, to many, perhaps, the policy that I commend, 
may seem insignificant when compared with the perma- 
nent possession of all the islands on which our flag has 
been set up. 

I have not been influenced by the circumstance that 
our flag has been set up in foreign lands as evidence of 
temporary possession gained by force and to be held by 
force. Conquests in war are temporary until jurisdiction 
is recognized by the losing party. The flag as a symbol 
of established right, follows legal recognized jurisdiction. 
There can be no dishonor in the abandonment of the 
Philippine islands. The sovereignty has never been in us. 

If it be charged that I am reduciug our acquisitions to 
the minimum quantity, then I admit the justice of the 
charge. Such has been my purpose. Every acquisition in 
the tropics is freighted with misfortunes for the country. 
As we diminish the extent of these acquisitions we lessen 
the sum or moderate the intensity of our misfortunes. 



The Final Touchstone as to War. 

BY HENRY WOOD. 

While the phenomenon of war is visible and objective, 
war itself is entirely within the mind of man. The ac- 
tion of armies and navies commonly called war is only 
war's outward expression. The latter is secondary. 
When collective passion rises to such a pressure as to 
find embodiment in fitting instruments, the visible signs 
are named war. But the term is applied to a symptom 
rather than to the disease. The real culprit hides him- 
self beneath a great pile of rubbish. While the meta- 
physical philosophy inculcates only a recognition of the 
good, war is the dominant recognition of evil. 

We are now prepared to take what may seem a bold 
step, and affirm that the greatest harmfulness of war 
does not consist in its material desolating touch, the 
bitterness of pain, the tragedy of wounds, the carnage 
of battle, nor the accompanying harvest of disease. 
Terrible and revolting as these concomitants appear to 
us, the monster which overtops them all is the great tidal 
wave of collective hatred. This is behind all bullets and 
shells, and all fuses are ignited by its heat. Among the 
millions of a great nation which is in the throes of strife, 
not one in a hundred loses life or limb in battle, while 
the deadly spirit of destructive antagonism rankles in 
the national heart, to its utmost territorial limits. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously, all are immersed in a great 
psychical sea of hatred, and, aside from actual com- 
batants, the one and absorbing impulse towards the other 
millions is destruction. The more complete such de- 
struction the greater the rejoicing. The passion becomes 
so general and consuming that it might truly be diag- 
nosed as a sweeping and collective monomania. Any 
normal and true sanity must include a measure of love 
and sympathy towards every other human brother, of 
whatever race or name. Any so called patriotism or re- 
ligion which limits this outflow to national boundaries is 
a sham and a deception. A true evolutionary or even 
humanitarian view shows that nationality is but artificial. 
The race is nothing less than a solidarity. 



Hatred is more disintegrating to its subjective pos- 
sessor than to its assumed objective. Its blight begins 
at the core. It glories in the destruction of thousands 
of innocent men when they happen to be on the "other 
side." From its very nature, enmity dwarfs the soul and 
stunts every normal and wholesome impulse towards 
growth in virtue and Godlikenesa. The judgment of 
wholesale brute force is blind, and has no guarantee of 
justice. Even if war seem to have a righteous excuse, 
its corrupting character is inherent and indelible. Human 
brotherhood, love and unity are so deeply engraven as 
normal in the constitution of man, that a reversal of 
them is not only abnormal, but positively deadly. The 
Sermon on the Mount, with its injunction, "Love your 
Enemies," is so vitally a part of man's life that its vio- 
lation, so long as it continues, constitutes "the unpar- 
donable sin." The very nature of the case determines 
it. That peculiar "sin" is not an act, but a condition. 
"God is Love," and his nature is the economy of the 
cosmos. Even the "stars in their courses" turn against 
him who tramples upon universal law. War is often 
more dangerous to the victorious than the defeated na- 
tion. Its "flaming sword" turns every way. To violate 
the basic principles of one's being is to invite subjective 
penalty, until amid the bitter dregs of an unnecessary 
and dearly-bought object-lesson one in the last, desperate 
extremity "comes to himself." 

While we will not aver, a9 some one has vividly de- 
picted, that the invisible forms, or astral bodies, of those 
who pass out amid the strife of the battle-field continue 
the destruction in which they are so absorbed — hardly 
aware of the loss of their cruder shapes — yet what a 
boundless contrast between such a removal and a transi- 
tion which is in any degree ideal. What confusion ! 
What darkness ! What a psychical obsession by the 
demon of destruction ! 

But the war system is drawing near to its end. Moral, 
ethical, and even political differences among nations are 
soon to be adjusted by ideals of right rather than by 
brute force. Through the merciful and beneficent prog- 
ress of spiritual evolution, the countless multitude of 
souls which in the past has been ushered into the unseen, 
quivering with convulsive struggles, and fresh from the 
fields of conflict, is not to be duplicated in the future. 

The keynote of the great Christian ideal as expressed 
by the "Heavenly Host" was, "Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace and goodwill towards men." 
However we may differ regarding the degree of literalism 
or symbolism involved in the song Celestial, there can be 
no difference of opinion as to the principle declared, or 
that it enunciates the rule through which man's highest 
development is to be worked out. The final touchstone 
by which every objective institution, system or phenome- 
non must be judged may be summed up in the question, 
Is it based upon love and goodwill ? These form the all- 
inclusive, human ideal. Whether on this or the next 
plane of existence, it is the only possible creator of that 
condition of harmony called heaven. It is progress up- 
ward and onward. Every war is an evolutionary turning 
backward, a bringing of the brute again to the front. 

All differences of less than an international magnitude 
have been conventionally provided for, and vengeance, 
even so-called righteous vengeance, has beenoutlawed and 
constituted a crime. When the evolutionary step from the 
brute to man was taken, a large residuum of the former was 



